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In this time of stress and anxiety we pledge anew our loyal support to every 
movement such as the Junior Red Cross and War Savings whose objectives are a 
triumphant victory and the preparation of our people for the subsequent peace. 


We shall hail the day when every person who claims the protection of our flag 
will be deeply imbued with real Americanism and with a patriotism that will smile 
in the face of sacrifice. 


We pledge our best efforts to hasten the day when all our people shall be able to 
speak, read and write our language and who will thrill at the sight of our flag. It 
shall be our aim so to train the youth of our land that they may have strong bodies, 
clear minds and clean spirits. 


We shall renew our efforts to eliminate waste in every form whether of resources, 
time or energies, and strive toward a civilization that thinks soberly, plans wisely, 
acts righteously, and that has one immunity from the frivolous, the superficial and 
the artificial. 


We shall do our utmost to banish ignorance and idleness that we may become a 
nation of intelligent, thrifty, efficient workers. 


We favor a comprehensive, thorough going program of health education and 
physical education as absolutely necessary for all boys and girls of elementary and 
secondary school age, both rural and urban, in every State of the Union. 

We recommend that the Smith-Hughes law be so amended by Congress as to 
prevent the possibility of the creation of a dual system of education in any State. 
All acts appropriating money for the advancement of education in the States 
should place the administration in the hands of the commissioners of education and 
the chief school officers in the various States. 


We favor the movement for Americanization conducted and directed by the 
United States Bureau of Education and urgently recommend the appropriation by 
Congress of funds in liberal amount in support of this movement. 

In order that efficient teachers may be retained in the service and that an 
adequate supply of trained teachers may be assured for the future, the urgent need 
of much larger appropriations for the payment of the salaries of teachers should be 
strongly emphasized and brought to the attention of appropriation bodies. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Superintendents at Atlantic City. 











MARCH, 1918 


Educational Meetings—Editorial Notes—Policies in Administering the Smith- 
Hughes Law—Educational Committee of the State Council of Defense—The 
Service Flag (Poem)—Why are we at War?—Money Value of Education —Scarcity 
of Teachers—War Work in Grundy by C. H. Root—Successful Junior Red Cross 
Campaign—Programs of Division Meetings for Central and Southern Illinois— 
Flights of Hermes—Textbook Monthly—Advertisements. 
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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Children of Friendly and Alien Lands, Industry and Art, 
American Indian Myths 


‘CHILD LIFE IN OTHER LANDS 
H. Avis Perdue of Chiccgo Normal School, joint author of Child Life in Many Lands, 
and Language Through Nature, Literature and Art 


Normal home life in lands of our allies and others. Little stories brightly involving ho me life and occu- 
pations, games and holidays, rational songs and stories of little people who in the future will be bound to us 
much more closely than in the past. Grs.3-4. 4 Illustrated with wash drawings by Milo Winter and half-tones 


WEAVERS AND OTHER WORKERS 


Jennie Hall, author of Viking Tales, Four Old Greeks, 
Story of Chicago 
A delightful little book. Weaving and allied occupations from the shepherd and his flocks in early times 
to the final expression in the wonderful Persian rug. Subject matter, 
@ Half-tones of masterpieces and wash drawings by Milo 


MANABOZHA, or the GREAT WHITE RABBIT 
Maud Radford Warren 


Wonder tales of nature and animal life of absorbing interest. 
interpretation of the re-creation of the world after the flood, the finding of fire, the loss of speech by the animals, 
and the explanation of many mysteries of nature. Grs. 4-5. 


ALL BOOKS ARE ATTRACTIVELY BOUND. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Price, 50 Cents. 


ems and little stories of unusual beauty. 
inter. Price. 50 Cents. 


Children will read with delight the Indian 


@ Eight full pages in colors and many line 


NEW YORE 








Specially ada to meet the pecul- 
iar ——~ 4 of pei School, Art and 
Industrial work. The choice of well 
informed Art Teachers and Supervi- 
sors. In Hard Cak 

Pans and Tubes. 

STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 

4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 


The most widely used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 











The Prang Co. Chicago, New York 





'W ALLER’S 
HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 


“Gives the wheat without the chaff and fills 
the billeverywhere.”’ “Just the thing to pre- 
pare for examinations.” Price 40c. On 
orders of 5 or more 32c. Address 


ELBERT WALLER, - - Odell, Ilinois 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, - Normal, Illinois 
E. B. LEWIS, - - . Litchfield, Illinois 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY Ist to JULY 27th—1918 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
(accredited) 

Immediately following International Kindergarten Union Con 
vention. Special Lecturers, Advanced Study, Regular Courses 
Credits applied on diploma. Open Air Kindergarten on 
Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bath- 
ing Beaches, etc. For information address 701 Rush St., or 
925 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








OUTLINE MAPS 








maps and geographical helps. 


United States Outline Map. 
” “Division of States. 

Place Map, showing states and 
cities. 

Place Map, showing states, 
mountains, rivers, coast and 
boundary features. 

Drainage Map. 

Physiographic Regions of U.S. 

Physiographic Regions of East- 
ern U.S. 

Rainfall Map. 

Navigable Rivers and Canals. 

Wheat Map. 

Product Map. 

Coal and Iron Map. 

Mineral Map. 

Population Map. 

Corn and Livestock Map. 

Area of the U.S. and Canada, 
compared with the 26 coun- 
tries of Europe. 





The following is a list of our desk outline maps for the study of the 
geography of the United States. We have similar maps of the World 
and of all of the continents. Price 1c each, postpaid, for five or more. 
100 assorted for 80c, plus the postage. 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 


Send for our complete list of 


New England States. 
Middle Atlantic States. 
Southern States. 
* “Outline Map. 
23 “ — Cotton Map. 
Texas compared with 17 smaller countries 
of Europe. 
Central States Outline Map. 
3 “Drainage Map. 
Western States Outline Map. 
“ _ * —“‘Drainage Map. 

. “Railroads and Cities. 
“Irrigation and Crops. 
“National Forests and Parks. 

Alaska, Surface, Product and Transportation 


Map. 
Philippine Islands. 








TEXTBOOK MONTHLY 
COMMON RESPONSIBILITIES FOR GOOD 
TEXTBOOKS 

The publishers of textbooks have recog- 
nized that certain difficulties in the mak- 
ing of textbooks are common to publishers, 
The problems arising from these difficulties 
can be solved only by united action. These 
difficulties and problems are independent 
of competitive action in the matters -of 
price and of service given. Because the 
publishers realized this need of cooperation 
they held a public meeting at Atlantic City 
in connection with the Department of Su- 
perintendence. The discussions at this 
meeting were wisely led and showed a 
statesmanlike vision of the relation of text- 
book making to educational progress in 
America, 

The National Society for the Study of 
Education has for a number of years de- 
voted at least half of every one of its 
meetings to discussions of reorganization 
of textbook material. Three of its Year- 
books have been given to studies of mini- 
mal essentials in elementary school sub- 
jects. These studies are directed by the 
N.E.A. Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education. 

The Council of the N. E. A. has con- 
stantly directed the attention of its mem- 
bers and of school people generally to this 
movement for economy of time, and also 
to the purposes and the means of using the 
time saved from formal and common train- 
ing of all children for an effective and an 
enriched education of each child for life. 

In addition to these large group interests 
in textbook making it is very noticeable 
that individual authors of textbooks are 
seeking the aid of teachers and others in 
an effort to adjust their material as well 
as possible to school needs. 

Here is evidence from all sides of com- 
mon responsibilities for good textbooks. 
The organized agencies as well as the in- 
dividuals who undertake the work of di- 
rectly preparing and publishing textbooks 
need to get together whenever any spe- 
cifically new organization of material is 
being planned. 

To understand the situation it is neces- 
sary to know the difficulties now existing. 
There are stumbling blocks in the way of 
progress and especially in the path of the 
publisher that need to be recognized and 
removed. . 


OUT OF DATE CONDITIONS 


The patent office at Washington has 
scarcely more of crazy mechanisms offered 
for patent than has the editor of a great 
publishing house of foolish methods pro- 
posed for textbooks. Patents range from 
perpetual motion machines to devices for 
putting the crease in a man’s trousers 
without pressing. Textbook MSS. pitch 
from heaven to hell as did Lucifer with 
cataclysmic devices for putting the fear 
of God into totally depraved souls to the 
taking of God out of life that parrot like 
habits may be put in. 

Crazy patents seem to lie buried in the 
patent office though unscrupulous business 
men do put some upon the market if they 
see how to fool the public long enough to 
make some money. But those that seem 
buried hold, perhaps, some unique me- 
chanical principle misapplied in the crazy 
patent yet protecting the right for a life- 


Continued on page II. 
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TEACHERS WANTED! 


This is the burden of many letters to Normal School presidents. 
Teachers are wanted everywhere. The public schools of Illinois 
are no exception. They need trained teachers. The supply is in- 
adequate to meet the demand.: ‘This is the day of opportunity for 
the new teacher with the required equipment. 


National Service for Teachers 


Many of the men teachers have heard the call of country and are with the 
colors in the cantonments or “‘over there.”” Those who are left to bear the 
responsibilities of instructing future citizens could give no more effective aid to 
the United States in the critical days of war than to call the attention of their 
pupils to the great need for teachers and to urge them to attend one of the 


Five Normal Schools 


maintained by the State of Illinois for the training of teachers, and controlled 
by asingle Normal School Board connected with the Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. The courses offered in these schools cover all the subjects 
of the Elementary and High School programs with special work in Agricul- 
ture, Art and Design, Commercial Branches, Household Arts, Manual Train- 
ing, Music, Physical Education, Practice Teaching. Opportunity is afforded 
for High School graduates and non-graduates in long courses and short ones. 


Write Now for Information 


The Normal Schools have provided terms to meet the needs of all. Infor- 
mation is now available about ) 


The Spring Term The First Summer Term or 
The Mid-Spring Term The Second Summer Term 


Classes will be open to new students at the beginning of any term. Now is 


the time to get ready to do good work. The demand for trained teachers 1s 
unprecedented. 








THE FIVE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


THE ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Normal, David Felmley, President 

THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Carbondale, H.W. Shryock, Pres't 
THE EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Charleston, L. C. Lord, President 

THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at DeKalb, John W. Cook, President 
THE WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Macomb, Walter P. Morgan, President 















































Modern Text Books 


Which Reflect the Best Tendencies in Teaching 





TEXT-BOOK MONTHLY 


| 





BENSON & BETTS’ AGRICULTURE. 


It is the most teachable. It has the finest illustrations. It is the most 
practical, because it is built around the project idea and vitally connects the 
home and the school. 

It is more generally used than any other elementary text. Recently 
adopted in Indiana, West Virginia, South Carolina, and Montana, and fully 
ninety per cent of the counties in which it was offered. 


THE EVERY DAY SPELLER. 
O'SHEA-HOLBROOK-COOK. 

A two or four book series. 

The product Of years of study and investigation by Professors O’Shea 
and Cook and of experimental testing by Miss Holbrook. It is a speller that 
satisfies the every day spelling needs of people in American life. 

The vocabulary has been carefully chosen, graded and presented with a 
view to developing spelling ability and correct use of the words. 

The method will interest both teacher and pupil and you should give 
your schools the benetit of this wholly new and interesting series. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Publishers 
INDIANAPOLIS 




















Educa- 


tion should pre-occupy the consciousness of the child with the 


The supreme failure is to mistake literacy for education. 


things that are “true, lovely, and of good report." 


From Introduction to Picture Readings by 
DEAN NATHANIEL BUTLER 


ONLY THE LOVER CAN TEACH TO LOVE 


Edgar Packard is a lover of great pictures. For years he has been 
making it possible for boys and girls to Jearn how to see a picture. 


Now he has been persuaded to put into book form his 


Picture Readings 


Yes, only the lover can teach to love but such can teach and open our 
eyes. Mr. Packard's book is a new instrument for the school and home 
whereby they can perform this high function. 


Certainly one must LEARN HOW to see a picture or to read a book. 


What Do Your Pupils Know of the Three R's 
Rafhael, Rembrandt and Reni? 


These and many other great artists—40 full page pictures—are brought 
to boys and girls in Packard's Picture Readings. 


To know how to see a picture and to love it, to know what pictures 
there are—nothing more “useful” can the student derive from school. 


Dean Nathaniel Butler's introduction will give voice to the ideals you 
wish to instil in the minds of your pupils by the study of these famous pictures. 


Price $1.25 


Public School Publishing Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, BE ILLINOIS 








time against another more useful applica- 
tion. 

The fool textbook does not give quite the 
same sign of its having been given life 
though too often it gets to be a publication 
doing more or less harm to education. The 
‘half-baked’ idea of instruction acquired 
by an enthusiastic teacher is the basis of 
the fool text offered for publication. Fre- 
quently it is sent in white-hot from the 
first experience as a device, and almost 
without a second thought to discover its 
relations or further effects on school work. 
The idea may have possibilities in it but 
such a presentation so prejudices the pub- 
lisher that he may turn aside without 
thorough examination another offering 
wherein this idea is more adequately 
adapted to school needs. 

How is the textbook publisher guided? 
How far shall he be held responsible for 
foolish adventures in textbooks? How far 
for over conservatism and for holding back 
on needed progress? 

These and other like questions are before 
the publisher at all times. No wonder the 
publisher is impatient with state legisla- 
tures that in their ignorance enact laws re- 
quiring an inexperienced commission to 
select or prepare texts for state-wide use. 
It is evident that both teachers and the 
public should realize the need for wisdom 
as well as for business facilities if the 
schools are to be kept supplied with text- 
books adapted to the school requirements 
of the day. As we learn more about chil- 
dren and the learning processes, and can 
test definitely the results attained it is cer- 
tain that better textbooks will be prepared. 
How may this advance be steadily and 
certainly guided? 

Evidently one-sided advance in which 
experts in the study of learning processes 
work independently of artists in teaching 
devices and methods does not adequately 
mobilize the forces at work for improve- 
ment, 


TANGIBLE AND INTANGIBLE ELEMENTS OF 
PROGRESS 


In so complex a problem as that of pre- 
paring better textbooks it is evident that 
many causes are operative. Some are very 
tangible causes. That is they can each be 
clearly separated as the one specific cause 
of some particular success or failure. If 
we consider such causes only we are not 
at all certain to make progress. Yet it is 
an immediate cause of an immediate end 
that is most tangible. But an immediate 
cause generally has little power to actually 
change conditions. What the immediate 
cause does is to secure a rearrangement of 
the conditions. Such rearrangement im- 
proves one situation but may spoil another 
and an equally important condition for im- 
provement, 

Final causes are always more or less in- 
tangible. They are causes of actual trans- 
formations in which the forces involved 
coalesce to form a new power. They 
change conditions in a much more essential 
way than by securing only a rearrange- 
ment of the situation. Final causes are 
not controlled by individuals acting alone 
but by the union of all those whose action 
affects the conditions. The wizard Luther 
Burbank secures a new species of plant life 
not by cultivation alone but by patient se- 
lection and careful nurture. Democratic 
government is becoming established not by 
a slow reformation in older countries but 
by the opportunity for the union of all citi- 
zens in all of their activities afforded first 
in a new continent and now extended to 
the world by industrial and social reor- 









































ganization united with political and gov- 
ernmental opportunities for union. 

So it is in the textbook situation pro- 
gress requires union of interests that have 
stood apart, each critical of the other and 
seeking to work independently of the 
others if not often trying to repress and 
eliminate some that are very essential 
factors for permanent progress. Let us not 
be deterred from efforts to cooperate be- 
cause the effects sought and the causes 
dealt with seem somewhat intangible. As 
progress is made the results at least will 
become tangible. To secure real success 
the study of results as they are attained 
must guide always to better and better re- 
sults. 


SOME COMMON FACTORS 


It is true that in every active situation 
immediate causes are constantly active and 
rearrangements are being made which 
swing ever as a pendulum from one aspect 
to the opposite and back again. To secure 
progress it is necessary that some means 
enables this chain of immediate action to 
be carried over into a fundamentally dif- 
ferent situation. In the situation required 
other relations and other opportunities are 
oriented with the old so that a new uni- 
fication of all exists and the immediate 
causes act now under the power and for 
the effect in the new orientation of condi- 
tions. 

This is what is now taking place in the 
textbook field. For instance the cost of 
textbooks has been a frequent cause of 
complaint. States have undertaken to 
print their own textbooks for no other rea- 
son than to try to save money to parents. 
Of course in most cases more money was 
spent and less satisfactory results ob- 
tained. Textbook publishers have known 
that too large a margin of profit on in- 
dividual textbooks was absolutely neces- 
sary because of what seemed unavoidable 
risks in the business. Now when increased 
cost of materials reduces this margin pub- 
lishers are looking not for a way vo in- 
crease prices but for a better understand- 
ing and control of all the conditions of 
textbook making to eliminate risk. By a 
union of teachers and students of educa- 
tion and of the supervisors of instruction 
together with the publishers a new situa- 
tion is established. When all consider the 
place and value of textbook material to- 
gether freely many risks will be elimi- 
nated. 

Again if all understand the conditions of 
manufacture and arrange to meet these 
conditions as they affect the action of 
teachers, officers of the schools, and pub- 
lishers then better books can be made for 
less money and with less inconvience and 
loss to school work. These conditions re- 
quire careful consideration of the textbook 
needs of each school and of the available 
books and finally that adoptions be made 
at least six or eight months before the 
books are to be actually supplied to the 
children. Publishers themselves need to 
install better systems of accounting for 
stocks of books available for the various 
markets. And finally printers and binders 
need to carry well cured stock and to pro- 
vide storage so that the work of printing 
and binding can be distributed uniformly 
throughout the year and thus take this 
industry out of the class of seasonal oc- 
cupations. In this way rush orders, hasty 
work, long hours of labor and extra cost 
of overtime pay may be eliminated. 

Other illustrations of the value of union 
of all in the control of textbook making 
will be given in successive issues. 

Geo. A. Brown. 
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THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 





Gorton’s 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


New Revised Editicn (1918) 


A text which is truly scientific yet. because of its 
emphasis on practical humao problems, is unusually 
interesting to the student. 


Holmes and Gallagher’s 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


A practical English book which treats compe sition 
asan every-day act and utilizes such real material 
as aavertirements, letters and varions forms of 
school activities as well as modern and classical 
literature. 


A Complete Course 


A new, straight-to the point system. which elimi- 
nates all tedious routine and duplication and gives 
trorough training in bookkeeping theory and 
practice. 


35 West 32nd Street 











J. J. KLEIN'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


For prospectus and introductory terms on any of the above write to 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Coulter’s 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN BOTANY 


An ideal treatment of agricultural botany which 
meets present-day requirements in every particu- 
lar. 


McLaughlin’s 


HISTORY of the AMERICAN NATION 


A live interpretation of the nation’s development. 
Cartoons and other contemporary illustrations to 
enable the student to catch the spirit of the time 
which he is studying. 


An Introductory Course 


This volume which is an abridgement of the com 
plete course. can be covered in one year. It fur- 
nishes the etudent with a practical working 
knowledge of bookkeeping and gives an excellent 
preparation for advanced work. 


NEW YORK 














NEW YEARBOOKS of the 


National Society for the Study of Education 


The Seventeenth Yearbooks 
Part I 


Do you know what ought to be 
taught in language, history, geography, 
civics, spelling, or how to supplement 
vocabulary needs? 


Part I1—The Third Report of the 
Committee on Economy of Time— 
investigates what OUGHT to be as well 
as what IS taught. Price 75 cents net, 
by mail 85 cents. 


Part II 


Can you choose the best standard- 
ized test or scale for your purpose 
from the 


17 available for Arithmetic 

10 7 * Handwriting 

13 Silent Reading 

17 Language 

11 Foreign Language 
7 Algebra, etc. etc. 


Do you know the successful ways 
of using measurements and organiz- 
ing tests to solve many school prob- 
lems? — The statistical terms and 
methods now used? 


Part II of the 17th Yearbook con- 
tains the first extended report of the 
National Association of Directors of 
Educational Research. E. L. Thorn- 
dike, W. S. Monroe, R. B. Bucking- 
ham, F. W. Ballou, S. A. Courtis, GC. 
H. Judd and others in charge of 
educational investigations in city 
schools are contributors. 109 Stand- 
ardized tests and scales. How to 
use them. What the results mean— 
Experiments—Research—A complete 


bibliography of nearly 650 titles. 


The price of Part II is 90 cents net, 
by mail $1.00. 


The Sales of these Yearbooks increase year by year. 
Order yours promptly from the 


Public School Publishing Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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ARE YOU ENLISTED 


In the great campaign for Conservation of Food? 


IS YOUR SCHOOL DOING ITS PART 


in driving home the importance of thrift and economy ? 


Farmer and Huntimgton s Food Problems 


are endorsed generally by Defense and Food Councils. It blazes out for 
the teacher a path of patriotic duty. It affords a wealth of war problems 
for sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 








It is the acme of genuinely motivated arithmetic material. In order that 
no school may be denied the fine opportunity which this unique volume 
offers we have undertaken to distribute it at the nominal price of 27 cents, 
list price, or 20 cents, net to boards of education, teachers, and schools, 
catriage extra. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















= . se SCHOOL me Work and Play 


In Colorado 





Attend Summer School at State 
Teachers College at Greeley, 

a a state-maintained college for train- 
“ae 20CCU ing teachers, one of the strongest 


The University 32 {ded September 16, 1873, with the professional schools in the West. 
ity idea of giving to every person the opportun- : 

ity 8 Se: practical education at e ex nse within hia Located 50 miles north of Denver, 

reac nat such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact : . : Bi 

that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than in plain view of the Rocky Moun 

that of the previous year. tains, near the Rocky Mountain 


ity to combine work in the regular : 
The Summer School. A eee mages such review National Park. 


is one of the largest in the Unite@ work as they may desire. This is 
Seten, , The Gemaee form. will because of the the" —_ Cuing te @ Expenses moderate, air 
epen May 28th an continue summer term the regular work o! . 

twelve weeks. During this term the University is offered the same clear and nights cool, pure 
the Universiey Bk. er on, ex- as during the ote terms of “ mountain water, and 
ceptio st jects from year. any enter for review wor ‘ 3 
— . —>_ may select their only. Others by attending con- healthful surroundings 
=F ~~ ona a aot oe Saaee of study, while others en- A well balanced faculty of 75, augmented 
view work in the following ter to take up special subjects. by many lecturers of National reputation. 


_— Depar 1, The U Equipment - Credits earned by you in Colorada State 
aratory, Hig! 00) niversity is we! uip) aie i alll sn 
Methods, K Kindergarten Methods, with buildings, apparatus, Jabora- Teachers College will be accepted by 
Commerce, Phonography & tories, library, etc., for doing the any standard college or university to 
writing, Review for Teachers, Edue _ highest grade of work. It has lab- which you may present them for ad- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineers oratory facilities for accommodat- vanced standing 
ing,. ~ Mosel Ee ing Gop ctyiente working a ons 8- 
griculture, xpression ani blic time e Institution is acc ti 
Speaking, ‘Muse, Fine Art, Doe by the State Board of Education SUMMER QUARTER 
mestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, _ bre ring teachers for all Begins June 17 (1st term) 
@Medicine and Dentistry. of certificates. Special op- Closes July 19 
eS are offered teachers for Begins July 22 (2nd term) 
eachers Going this work under specialists, Cluses August 23 
will find an exceptional opportune as instructors. 


W rite 
ee J. G. CRABBE, President 


with, Purnia Room, $39 to $51 per ’ 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. Complete illustrated Summer School 


Address REGISTRAR Bulletin, published March 15. Free. 
46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 
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OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 


First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 
dere. 


Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 
Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Carbondale, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 4, 5 and 6, 1918. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 11, 12 and 13, 1918. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 
13, 1918. 

Third Annual Meeting of the Primary Supervisors 
and Directors of City Training Schools of. Illinois, 
Bloomington, Friday, May 10, 1918. 

Third Annual Better Community Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, April 4 to 7, 1918. 

National Education Association, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 1 to 8, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
11 and 12, 1918. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October and first Friday and Saturday in 
February). 

Federation of Illinois Colleges, North-Western Col- 
lege, Naperville, Illinois,, Monday and Tuesday, April 29 
and 30, 1918. 


Take notice of the dates and places of the three divi- 
sion meetings to be held next month. Make your plans 


to go to one of them if it is in your part of the State and- 


to get your friends to go. The little trip will be a rest- 
ful diversion, the association and comradeship with other 
teachers will be a delightful and humanizing experience, 
and the program will be helpful and inspiring. Besides 
all this, you will be a member of a great organization 
that is a necessary and efficient factor in the progress 
of education. 


Please look over the advertisements in this paper; 
and, if you need anything advertised, order it and say 
that your attention was called to it by The Illinois 
Teacher. This is one good way to help a paper that is 
trying to help you. 


The plan of organization and the achievements of 
the I. S. T. A. must be attracting attention thruout the 
United States; for our officers are receiving numerous 
requests from organizations of teachers in other states 
for copies of our constitution and by-laws and The IIlli- 
nois Teacher and for speakers to tell them what we are 
doing and how we do it here in Illinois. Your secretary 
has just received a request to attend a meeting of the 
Louisiana Professional Teachers’ League next month at 
Baton Rouge to help that league form an organization 
similar to what they call ‘‘the Illinois plan.”’ 


The articles in the January and February numbers of 
The Illinois Teacher comparing the wages of teachers 
with the wages of mine workers and with the excessive 
gains of certain corporations have inspired several read- 
ers to write to the editor. Most of the letters commend 
the articles and suggest that more information of the 
same kind be furnished. Just a few members have inti- 
mated that such comparisons should not be published in 
the organ of a teachers’ association, but it is noticeable 
that no such expressions come from teachers who are 
paid less than $2,000 a year. Letters from readers are 
always welcomed by the editor; they help him to keep in 
touch with the trend of thought and opinion in the 
Association. 


For reasons too numerous to mention here, Illinois 
will need a large, strong and active organization of teach- 
ers next year. Therefore, the I. S. T. A. should have 
20,000 members by next January 1. Every member 
should renew his membership and should induce others 
to enroll. Let us begin the year right by enrolling next 
month practically all the teachers in Central, Southern 
and Southwestern Illinois. The meetings will be held at 
Peoria, Carbondale and East St. Louis. 


Now we are told that the reason the German people 
do not rise in revolt against their wicked, oppressive and 
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autocratic ruling class is that their educational system 
and methods for the last 25 years have been devoted to 
the purposes of developing industrial efficiency, of steril- 
izing the germs of democracy, and of making the people 
subservient to the Kaiser and the Junkers. This re- 
minds us that we ought to inquire what has become of 
those eminent gentlemen and loyal supporters of educa- 
tion for democracy in Illinois who advocated a dual sys- 
tem of education and settled all argument, at least to 
their own satisfaction, by declaring that their favored 
system was ‘‘made in Germany’’? 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association has long fa- 
vored the introduction of vocational education into the 
common schools, provided that the additional subjects 
and courses be kept in the same system and under the 
same administration as the present subjects and courses. 
It has vigorously and consistently opposed all attempts 
to divide the public school system into a dual system, one 
branch to be intellectual and cultural and the other to 
be industrial. it has pointed out the social stratification 
and caste that would be developed and firmly fixed by 
such a dual system and has declared the unit system to 
be necessary in the further development and perpetu- 
ation of our democracy. It has warned against the dan- 
ger of education that develops in a class mere industrial 
efficiency, and has maintained that all children have a 
right not only to learn a trade but also to receive a eul- 
ture that will enable them to enjoy both their work and 
their leisure, to be educated to participate intelligently 
in all social activities, and to obtain a knowledge of the 
rights, duties and responsibilities of citizens in a de- 
moceracy. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education has re- 
cently issued Bulletin No. 1, which is a ‘‘Statement of 
Policies’? and which contains this statement: ‘‘ This 
bulletin presents a summary of the policies thus far 
agreed upon by the Federal board for administering 
the act. It must be regarded as preliminary and tenta- 
tive, since sufficient time has not yet elapsed to permit 
the board to view the problems of administration from 
every possible angle.’’ Therefore, it may be well to 
study this statement of policies and then take some ac- 
tion to enable the board to view the problems from our 
angle; for Illinois has accepted the Federal aid made 
available by the Smith-Hughes law and has a State 
Board for Vocational Education now at work planning 
vocational courses for our schools, and this board must 
co-operate with the Federal board. A few quotations 
from Bulletin No. 1 may indicate to our members where 
the Federal board approaches the danger line. 

On page 9 vocational education is defined as follows: 

‘*To the extent that it is subsidized by the Federal 
Fovernment under the Smith-Hughes Act, vocational 
training must be vocational training for the common, 
wage-earning employments. It may be given to boys and 
girls who, having selected a vocation, desire preparation 
for entering it as trained wage earners; to boys and girls 
who, having already taken up a wage-earning employ- 
ment, seek greater efficiency in that employment; or to 
wage earners established in their trade or occupation, 
who wish to increase in their efficiency and wage-earning 
capacity to advance to positions of responsibility. No 
academie studies can be supported out of Smith-Hughes 
money.”’ 

Concerning the utilization of privately owned equip- 
ment, the bulletin says: 

‘*Section 17 of the law declares that no portion of 
any moneys appropriated under the act for the benefit 
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of States shall be applied directly or indirectly to the 
purchase, erection, preservation or repair of any build- 
ing or buildings, or equipment, or for the purchase or 
rental of lands, or for the support of any religious, or 
privately owned or conducted school or college. If, there- 
fore, the entire cost incident to utilizing the laboratories, 
ete., of the institutions referred to is borne by the State 
and consequently no portion of any Federal funds will 
be used, either directly or indirectly in connection there- 
with, there will be no objection to State boards using 
plants and equipment of the character indicated.’’ 

Does not this say in substance that the Federal board 
will go into partnership with the State board in doing 
indirectly what the Federal board is not allowed to do 
either directly or indirectly? And is it not possible un- 
der this interpretation for the State board to subsidize a 
private corporation school ? 

The Smith-Hughes law says: 

‘*Such education shall be of less than college grade 
and designed to meet the needs of persons over 14 years 
of age.’’ 

But the bulletin says: 

‘*Pupils under 14 cannot be admitted, unless it can 
be clearly shown that they are fully able from the point 
of view of physical fitness and mental attainments to 
carry on the work designed for pupils over 14.’’ 

On page 30 of the bulletin is given the following di- 
vision of a pupil’s time as ‘‘the prevailing practice’’ in 
building ‘‘ a well-rounded course of instruction’’: 

‘*(a) In day industrial or trade schools at least one- 
half the time is given to practical work on a useful or 
productive basis. 

‘‘(b) From 30 to 35 per cent of the time in such 
schools is given to related studies, like mathematics, 
drawing or science. 


**(e) The remainder of the time (15 to 20 percent) 
is given to such subjects as English, civies, hygiene, and 
history.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE OF STATE 
COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 


The Edueational Committee of the State Council of 
Defense was created by that body for the purpose of 
bringing the schools of Illinois into closer relationship 
with the war activities of the State Council of Defense. 

As a result of the unprecedented demands that are 
being made upon the time and energies of the teachers 
and children to co-operate in various activities, one of 
the chief functions of the Educational Committee is 
to serve as a clearing house to which requests for the 
cooperation of children must be submitted. 

The Educational Committee consists of the following 
members : 

Francis G. Blair, Chairman, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 

field. 

Gustav Andreen, President Augustana College, Rock Is- 
land. 
James E. Armstrong, Principal Englewood High School, 

Chicago. . 

A. W. Beasley, Superintendent of Schools, Peoria. 
J. Stanley Brown, Principal Township High Schools, 

Joliet. 

Eugene Davenport, Dean College of Agriculture, 

U, of I., Urbana. 

Ida Fursman, Chicago Teachers’ Federation—Unity 

Building, Chicago. 

J. C. Hanna, State High School Supervisor, Spring- 
field. 
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Miss Lou M. Harris, County Superintendent of Schools, 

Rock Island. 

Miss Elizabeth Harvey, County Superintendent of 

Schools, Belvidere. 

Mrs. W. 8S. Hefferan, Chicago. 

H. A. Hollister, High School Visitor, U. of I., Urbana. 
Brother Justus, President DeLaSalle Institute, Chicago. 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, President Illinois Congress of 

Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Associations, River 

Forest. 

Livingston C. Lord, President Eastern Illinois Normal 

School, Charleston. 

Robert C. Moore, Secretary Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Carlinville. 

Roy Moore, County Superintendent of Schools, Eureka. 

John D. Shoop, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

W. L. Steele, Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg. 

Charles Stillman, President American Federation of 

Teachers, Chicago. 

Harry Taylor, Principal Township High Schools, Harris- 
burg. 
Edward J. Tobin, Superintendent of Cook County 

Schools, Chicago. 

Mrs. Lydia J. Trowbridge, President Woman’s High 

School Teachers’ Federation, Chicago. 

P. E. Fleming, Secretary—120 West Adams St., Chicago. 

The first meeting of the organized committee was 
held on Thursday, January 24, 1918, in the library of 
the State Council Building. The report of this meeting 
should have been published in the February number of 
The Illinois Teacher, but the copy for that number had 
just been sent to the printer and the report did not reach 
the editor until February 1. The report as made by the 
Secretary, Mr. Fleming, is as follows: 

The meeting of the committee was called to order by 
the Chairman, Francis G. Blair. These members were 
present: Francis G. Blair, Gustav Andreen, James E. 
Armstrong, A. W. Beasley, J. Stanley Brown, Ida L. M. 
Fursman, J. C. Hanna, Elizabeth Harvey, Mrs. W. S. 
Hefferan, H. A. Hollister, Brother Justus, Livingston C. 
Lord, Robert C. Moore, John D. Shoop, W. L. Steele, 
Charles Stillman, Edward J. Tobin, Mrs. Lydia J. Trow- 
bridge, and P. E. Fleming, Secretary. 

Mr. Insull, Chairman of the State Council of Defense, 
Mr. Butler, State Director of the United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve, and Mr. Ramsey of the United States 
Boys’ Working Reserve, were also present for a few min- 
utes and addressed the meeting. 

Chairman F, G. Blair reviewed the work of the Com- 
mittee and stated briefly the history of the organization 
for the benefit of the new members. 


Mr. Insull in his talk gave the reasons why the State 
Council of Defense desired an Educational Committee 
and stated that such a committee of authoritative educa- 
tional influences representing the school system of the 
State could be of great use and benefit to the Council in 
its war activities and that the Council looked to this 
committee to handle all problems of the relation of Illi- 
nois schools to the war. 

After calling the attention of the Committee to a 
number of plans to interest children in war activities, 
Chairman F. G. Blair discussed with the Committee cer- 
tain phases of the work of the United States Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve now in progress. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Ramsey were called upon to an- 
swer a number of questions that came before the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Hollister stated that some schools had adopted 
the six-day plan in order to include the Working Reserve 
Work in their curricula and that other schools are ask- 
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ing for other plans. Various plans and methods were 
discussed, and the Chairman then appointed a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Hollister, Hanna, Armstrong and 
Moore to draw up some suggestions in this connection. 

Other movements and activities brought to the atten- 
tion of the Committee by the Chairman were as follows: 

1. The Children of America’s Army of Relief. This 
is a movement inaugurated in the office of Mr. H. K. 
Turner of Boston, Massachusetts, to enlist the support 
of school children in war work. 

The Committee took no action on this matter. 

2. A movement to have school children gather up 
scrap iron and sell it for the benefit of war relief organ- 
izations. 

This movement was not approved by the Committee. 

3. The Junior Red Cross. 

Upon motion by Mr. Steele, seconded by Mr. Lord, 
the Junior Red Cross was given the unanimous approval 
and endorsement of the Committee. 

4. The War Savings and Thrift Stamps. 

This government measure had been given the ap- 
proval of the original committee at a former meeting. 

5. Shovel Tags. 

No action was taken on this movement. 

6. High School Volunteers. 

This movement was not approved because it was felt 
that the same purpose is being carried out successfully 
by the Boys’ Working Reserve. 

7. Enlisting the assistance of teachers in transcrib- 
ing draft questionnaire information. 

Mrs. Ida L. M. Fursman and Mr. R. C. Moore were 
appointed as a special committee to formulate a state- 
ment calling on the teachers to give their assistance in 
this work. 

The special committee appointed to draw up a state- 
ment of the suggestions as how best to put the Boys’ 
Working Reserve Work into the curricula reported as 
follows: 

In addition to the suggestions made on page six of the 
circular on ‘‘Training the Boy to Win the War’’ and in 
reply to various inquiries as to how to speed up the work 
of the boys who enlist, the following points developed 
from the discussion by the committee: 

(1) For the smaller rural high schools the six-day 
week with a resultant shortening, by about two weeks, of 
the regular thirty-six weeks term might be best, but this 
should always be with the understanding that such short- 
ening is only temporary during the war necessity, and 
that the teachers all should receive full term pay for 
their work. 

(2) In middle sized schools boys from different 
classes or grades in the same subject might be grouped 
under one teacher. 

(3) In the larger city schools, separate sections may 
be formed. 

The committee merely suggests these ways of solving 
the problem. Other methods may be found which will 
better adapt themselves to the needs of certain commun- 
ities. 

The appeal is made to the teachers of our high schools 
to assist as far as possible in carrying out plans for speed- 
ing up the work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. Hanna 
J. E. Armstrong 
R. C. Moare 
H. A. Hollister, Chairman. 


The above report was read and on motion, approved 
by the entire Committee. 
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The other special committee reported as follows: 


We beg leave to submit the following recommenda- 
tion for your adoption: 

The Educational Committee of the Illinois State 
Council of Defense has heard the call from the leading 
teacher and exponent of democracy and free government 
of the world—the President of the United States—that 
the teachers give their assistance to the local exemption 
boards in transcribing and tabulating the data on the 
conscription questionnaires. 

We feel sure that the teachers of Illinois are only 
waiting for such a eall or any call to serve, and we 
recommend that the teachers of Illinois answer the call 
and render this service to their country. 

Ida M. L. Fursman, 
Robt. C. Moore, 
Sub-committee. 


Unanimously adopted by entire committee. 


The meeting then adjourned, with the understanding 

that the next meeting is subject to call by the Chairman. 
P. E. Fleming, 

Secretary. 


THE SERVICE FLAG 


Dear little flag in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman’s prayer; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star— 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


Blue is your star in its field of white, 
Dipped in the red that was born of fight; 
Born of the blood that our forbears shed 
To raise your mother, The Flag, o’erhead. 


And now you’ve come, in this frenzied day, 
To speak from a window—to speak and say: 
*‘T am the voice of a soldier son, 

Gone to be gone till the victory’s won. 


*‘T am the flag of the service, sir; 

The flag of his mother—I speak for her 

Who stands by my window and waits and fears, 
But hides from the others her unwept tears. 


‘*T am the flag of the wives who wait 

For the safe return of a martial mate, 

A mate gone forth where the war god thrives 
To save from sacrifice other men’s wives. 


‘‘T am the flag of the sweethearts true; 
The often unthought of—the sisters too. 
I am the flag of the mother’s son, 
And won’t come down till the victory’s won!’’ 
Dear little flag in the window there, 
Hung with a tear and a woman’s prayer; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star— 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 
William Herschell, in Indianapolis News. 


WHY ARE WE AT WAR? 


Our most recent resolutions emphasize the patriotic 
feature. One of them expresses the resolution that we 
teach the truths that our country was forced into the 
war, that it is fighting only for what is absolutely neces- 
sary, right, and honorable, that there must be no ques- 
tionable patriotism, ete. This implies, of course, that we 
teach the facts about the war and its causes. 
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The Champaign schools are evidently performing 
this duty fully. In order to facilitate the work, Super- 
intendent W. W. Earnest has prepared and had printed 
a 48-page pamphlet of ‘‘Questions and Answers Con- 
cerning the Present War, Its Causes, the Main Features 
of Its Progress, the Part of Our Country in It, and Our 
Duties Toward It as Citizens.’’ 

This is one of the very best things we have seen for 
impressing upon both children and adults an under- 
standing of the war, its causes, and its purposes. In a 
letter to The Illinois Teacher, Mr. Earnest says that he 
is willing to furnish these pamphlets to teachers and 
classes at cost of producing them. It meets a present 
school need so completely that we beg leave to recom- 
mend that you send 15 cents for a sample copy, address- 
ing W. W. Earnest, Champaign, Illinois. 

The following brief quotation from the pamphlet will 
give you an idea of its style and method: 

When it became plain that war would break out be- 
tween Germany and France, what question did England 
ask both? 

Whether they would respect the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. 

What was Belgium? 

A small but very industrious and wealthy country 
northeast of France and west of Germany. 

What was meant by saying that Belgium had been 
neutralized ? 

That the great countries about it had agreed to keep. 
Belgium out of the war. 

In what ways? 

They agreed that Belgium should not be allowed to 
go to war, should not be attacked or invaded by any 
country, and should be defended from others. 

What countries had made such an agreement con- 
cerning Belgium ? 

Prussia, France, England, Austria and Russia. 

How was this agreement concluded? 

By a formal and solemn treaty signed by the repre- 
sentatives of all the countries. 

Was the new German Empire bound by the treaty 
made by Prussia before 1871? 

Yes; that empire has repeatedly acknowledged its 
obligation to such international agreements of the king- 
dom of Prussia. 

What were the replies to England’s question? 

France said she would respect the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, Germany would not say. 

What did the German minister say to the English 


“representative ? 


He was surprised that the English should think ‘‘a 
mere scrap of paper’’ so important. 

What did he mean by the ‘‘mere scrap of paper’’? 

The treaty signed by his nation and others. 

Did not the German government feel obliged to ob- 
serve their treaty ? 

German writers recognized as authority had already 
said a country could not be bound by its promises in @ 
treaty when it was to its interest to break them. 

What must Germany be taught in this war? 

That it does not pay a nation to break promises. 

Another very helpful publication by an Illinois au- 
thor and member of our organization is The Story of the 
World War by William L. Nida, Superintendent of 
Schools, River Forest. This is a booklet of 128 pages 
published by the Hale Book Company of Oak Park and 
sells for 30 cents. In his ‘‘Foreword’’ the author says: 

‘*A complete and impartial history of the World 
War cannot be written for some years, but the main 
facts, including the causes of the terrible struggle, are 
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known today. Inasmuch as our soldiers are risking their 
lives on European battlefields, our boys and girls are 
eager to know what it is all about. They want to read 
about the war in language that they can understand. 
Teachers are bewildered with the great mass of material 
not yet put in small enough compass for pupil and 
teacher to use in the school room. 

‘The author of this book asked his upper grade 
teachers to teach the facts of this war even if the history 
of other wars had to be eliminated to do it, and met with 
this reply: ‘How can we teach what we ourselves do 
not know? Give us a book to guide us.’ So at the risk 
of some revision upon the raising of the censorship, the 
author has ventured to write this account for the boys 
and girls about the momentous affairs of today.’’ 

Seott, Foresman and Company have issued a new 
and timely volume of the Lake English Classics entitled 
Democracy Today, which gives the definition and newer 
ideals of democracy as expressed in the addresses and 
state papers of such eminent authorities as Lincoln, 
Lowell, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Wilson, Lane, Root and 
Lloyd George. This contains President Wilson’s Pro- 
gram of the World’s Peace as he delivered it to Congress 
on January 18 of this year, in which he laid down the 
fourteen objects for which we fight. 

This article is not a paid advertisement, but is pub- 
lished here to inform teachers where they may get the 
books to help them carry out the patriotic program of 
teaching outlined in the resolutions unanimously 
adopted at the December meeting of the State Associ- 
ation. 


THE MONEY VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


This is the subject treated by Bulletin No. 22 issued 
by the Federal Bureau of Education in the year 1917. 
The author is Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, professor of the 
philosophy of education in the University of Texas. This 
is an excellent collection of statistics and arguments for 
the teacher who may want to prove that good schools, 
good teachers, and good salaries are really a good in- 
vestment for the state viewed strictly from a financial 
standpoint. It proves that money paid by the state to 
educate its people pays big in money values, and that 
seems to be the only argument comprehensible to those 
business men who so carefully guard the school tax-rate. 


Commissioner Claxton, in his letter of transmittal, 
Says: 

‘* All admit the value of the education of the schools 
for general culture and esthetic appreciation and as 
preparation for citizenship in a democracy, and most are 
willing to contribute out of the public funds to the sup- 
port of the schools for these ends when they feel that 
the people are able to do so without too much sacrifice 
of what they call the necessities of life and too heavy a 
drain on their material prosperity. Comparatively few 
are aware of the close relation between education and the 
production of wealth, and probably fewer still under- 
stand fully the extent to which wealth and the wealth- 
producing power of any people depend on the quantity 
and quality of education. The people themselves and 
their representatives in tax-levying bodies need to be 
shown that no other form of investment yields so large 
dividends in material wealth as do investments in popu- 
lar education, and that comparative poverty is not to be 
pleaded as a reason for withholding the means of educa- 
tion, but rather as a reason for supplying them in larger 
proportion.’’ 

We have taken the liberty of italicizing the sentence 
that seems particularly applicable to Illinois. 
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A few of the comparisons made by Dr. Ellis are as 
follows: 

‘In Denmark, in Scotland, in Switzerland, in Massa- 
chusetts, wherever there is adequate provision for educa- 
tion, there follow great industrial efficiency and national 
wealth. 

‘*On the other hand, in Spain, in Russia, in Turkey, 
in Mexico, wherever there is a lack of the necessary school 
system, there is the same story of poverty, revolution, 
and misery, regardless of race, climate, or abundance of 
natural resources. Even in the United States it has been 
shown that the earning capacities of the citizens of sev- 
eral States are in direct proportion to. the efficiency of 
their school systems. Dr. Charles W. Dabney, who in- 
vestigated this matter, found, for example, that the 
average schooling given in 1898-99 to the citizens of 
Massachusetts was 7 years; to those of the United States 
as a whole, 4.4 years, while that of Tennessee was only 3 
years. Corresponding to these figures, he found that the 
average daily production of the citizen of Massachusetts 
was 85 cents; that of the United States as a whole was 
55 cents; while that of Tennessee was only 38 cents. 

‘‘Mr. Dabney does not tell how he determined the 
productive capacity of the citizens of these States, but 
by taking the sum of the combined products of farms, 
factcries, mines, and quarries, as given in the 1910 re- 
port of the Census Bureau, and dividing by the popula- 
tion of the State, a very rough approximation of the 
average earning power of the inhabitants may be secured. 
When this is done, it shows a productive capacity for 
1910 for Massachusetts of $466 per year; for the United 
States as a whole, of $332; and for Tennessee, of $174. 

‘** Massachusetts spent in 1898-99 on her schools $12,- 
261,525 more than Tennessee, which spent only $1,628,- 
313, or $4.62 per pupil, against $38.55 per pupil spent 
in Massachusetts. But Massachusetts showed a produc- 
tive capacity of $144 more per year per inhabitant than 
did Tennessee, and $90 a year more than the average for 
the United States. In total, Massachusetts put about 
$13,000,000 per year more than Tennessee into her 
schools and received nearly $400,000,000 annually in in- 
creased earning capacity, in large measure produced by 
the education of its citizens. Similar studies made by 
the late United States Commissioner of Education, Wil- 
liam T. Harris, and Mr. Wadlin, former chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed prac- 
tically the same results. 

‘*Other concrete illustrations of this fact are at hand. 
For example, Mulhall gives the annual earning capacity 
of the inhabitants of several European countries as fol- 
lows: 

Nations with efficient educational systems; 

England, £36, 
France, 31, 
Germany, 25. 
Nations with inadequate educational systems ; 
Spain, £16, 
Greece, 13, 
Russia, 10. 

‘*The effect of education upon the accumulation of 
wealth is equally notable. The figures given by Mulhall 
for the total wealth per inhabitant of these several 
European nations are: 

Nations with efficient educational systems ; 

England, £302, 
France, 252, 
Germany, 156. 
Nations with inadequate educational systems ; 
Spain, £135, 
Greece, 101, 
Russia, 61. 
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**Similarly, in America, Massachusetts, with slightly 
smaller population than Texas, has $4,956,000,000 of 
accumulated wealth to $2,836,000,000 possessed by Texas. 
That this is not altogether due to the fact that Massa- 
chusetts is a much older State than Texas is shown by 
the fact that Wisconsin, a comparatively new State, with 
only about two-thirds the population of Texas, has an 
equal amount of wealth; and California, a newer State, 
with only two-thirds the population, has $4,115,000,000 
of wealth. All three of these richer States for years 
spent two or three times as much per child on education 
as Texas spent. 

‘‘The relation of productive power to education is 
shown by the enormously increased rate of production 
that has come about everywhere since education became 
more generally diffused. The total wealth accumulated 
in America from 1492 to 1860, a period of 368 years, 
was $514 per capita. From then till 1904, a period of 
only 44 years, this increased to $1,318 per capita, or an 
addition in 44 years of $802 per capita. Since that time 
the addition has been even more striking. This increase 
is partly due to increased valuation or the smaller pur- 
chasing power of the dollar; to the use of accumulated 
capital, and to many other things; but after due allow- 
ance is made for all these the conclusion is inevitable 
that the education of the Nation is largely responsible 
for vastly increasing the productive power of its citizens. 
The productive power of illiterate countries is not in- 
ereasing at such rates.’’ 


A GERMAN’S VIEW OF ‘‘PRUSSIANIZED 
GERMANY” 


On September 26, 1917, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, a promi- 
nent New York banker, delivered an address at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in which he said: 

‘*T speak as one who has seen the spirit of the Prus- 
sian governing class at work from close by, having at 
its disposal and using to the full practically every 
agency for moulding the public mind. 

‘‘T have watched it proceed with relentless per- 
sistency and profound cunning to instill into the nation 
the demoniacal obsession of power-worship and world- 
dominion to modify and pervert the mentality—indeed, 
the very fibre and moral substance—of the German peo- 
ple, a people which until misled, corrupted and sys- 
temativally poisoned by the Prussian ruling caste, was 
and deserved to be, an honored, valued and welcome 
member of the family of nations. 

‘*T have hated and loathed that spirit ever since it 
came within my ken many years ago; hated it all the 
more as I saw it ruthlessly pulling down a thing which 
was dear to me—the old Germany to which I was linked 
by ties of blood, by fond memories and cherished senti- 
ments.’’ 


KANSAS TEACHERS’ CREED 


We recognize the tragic war in which our Nation is 
now engaged to be primarily the last stand of despotism 
and autocracy in human government—the age old con- 
test in which usurped, entrenched political power mas- 
querading under Divine sanction is in conflict with con- 
stitutional authority which derives its right to rule from 
the consent and approval of the governed. 

In this struggle precipitated by our enemies, we aver 
and declare that, since our Nation was first to apply the 
rule of self-government and first to enjoy the fruits of 
free institutions and human liberty, America should be 
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first to defend and last to yield until political freedom 
is assured at home and made possible to all nations of 
the earth. 

We express it as our conviction that President Wil- 
son voiced the judgment and conscience of the Nation 
in his address of January 8th to the National Congress. 
We herewith solemnly endorse and approve his program 
both of peace and of war. We especially commend those 
declarations which guarantee the integrity and self- 
government of all nations, large and small, and those 
provisions which if acceded to will make secure the 
future peace of the world. 

We state it as our deliberate opinion, that the funda- 
mental cause of the wreck and ruin Germany has 
brought upon herself and the world may be traced to the 
false ideals of culture, the materialistic psychology, the 
unsound philosophy taught for generations in her 
schools concerning the destiny of the German Nation 
and the German people. Recognizing this truth, we 
deem it to be the imperative duty of Kansas teachers to 
banish this ideal of culture, this psychology, this philoso- 
phy from Kansas schools, and thus protect Kansas chil- 
dren from its baneful influence. 

We are aware and conscious of the danger now 
threatening our beloved country and the impending saec- 
rifice the youth of our country may be called upon to 
make. This is no time for hesitation or equivocation in 
the discharge of our duty to the National democracy 
which is on trial. We urgently call upon every teacher 
to exert an active and aggressive effort in support of the 
Nation’s cause to the end that we may speak with the 
voice and if need be strike with the force of one hun- 
dred million free men. 

With implicit faith and confidence in the justice of 
our cause, the members of the Educational Council, rep- 
resenting 16,000 teachers, pledge our whole-hearted and 
undivided support to the Government and its consti- 
tuted authorities in order that the eternal principles of 
truth, justice and righteousness may be assured us, our 
posterity, and all the nations of the earth. 

Adopted by the Educational Council of the Kansas 

Teachers’ Association, Friday, January 19, 1918, 
at Topeka. 


SCARCITY OF TEACHERS 


The searcity of teachers which is becoming more 
acute weekly is one of the most disturbing evidences of 
the growing difficulties which school boards must face as 
the war progresses. The shortage among men for super- 
visory offices and for teaching positions in manual 
training, mechanical drawing, science, etc., is due in 
small part to the selective draft. 

If the enormous dropping off in the enrollment of 
normal schools, colleges and teacher-training schools is 
considered—and it varies from twenty to fifty per cent 
in various sections of the country—the seriousness of the 
teacher shortage will be better appreciated. 

As we see it, the main relief can come only from in- 
creases in the salary schedule corresponding with the 
present increase in the cost of living. School boards will 
find this exceedingly difficult especially in view of the 
higher cost of fuel and supplies. The inflexibility of 
school revenues and the limitations of the tax levies 
complicate the task. 

It should be remembered, however, that the war 
period is a time of extraordinary effort and sacrifice. 
School boards should, therefore, cheerfully tackle the 
problem of higher salaries. They should realize that the 
better the teachers, the better the schools; and the bet- 
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ter the schools so also the nation will be stronger to carry 
the burden of the war and meet the economic struggle 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

American School Board Journal. 


A PLEA TO THE COLLEGES 


Why should not every collegiate institution make 
provision for persons who have never been ‘‘prepared’’ 
for college, or who cannot come to college by day? There 
are twice as many persons who would like to study at 
Harvard, Columbia and other universities as there are 
enrolled. The thirst for the Y. M. C. A. evening col- 
legiate courses proves this. The equipment of the uni- 
versities is vastly better than the Y. M. C. A. ean offer, 
and it is little short of criminal for these institutions 
to make no provision for the hungering masses. 

There is nothing more inexcusable in American life 
to-day than the assumption that colleges and universi- 
ties are only for lads who know nothing of life, who have 
done nothing in life but to ‘‘get ready’’ for college, who 
go to college as a continuation of their preparatory 
work, and who go to college largely because it is the 
thing to do for those who are in ‘‘their social class.’’ 

A greater service could be rendered those who do not 
learn how much they need college until they try to get 
along in life without it. Food is infinitely more ap- 
preciated by a hungry man than by one who is sur- 
feited, as so many college young men are. How long, 
O ye college authorities, will you refuse to listen to the 
ery of the multitude? 

Journal of Education. 


WAR WORK IN GRUNDY 


Many examples of patriotic service by school teach- 
ers and superintendents are called to our attention. The 
editor would like to mention them all, but the limits of 
space forbid. The present activities of County Superin- 
tendent C. H. Root of Grundy County will serve as a 
type. 

Mr. Root is Chairman of the County Neighborhood 
Committee of the State Council of Defense, the duty of 
which is ‘‘To promote patriotism, combat disloyalty, en- 
courage good citizenship, make clear the causes of the 
war and bring home to the people their patriotic duties; 
all through public meetings, propaganda and such other 
means as may seem expedient.’’ This work, of course, 
is to enlist all the people possible in patriotic service. 
For the schools in particular, Mr. Root is outlining and 
assigning a reasonable amount of war work to teachers 
and pupils, and has devised a plan for giving the pupils 
school credits for such work as carrying out patriotic 
programs, testing seed corn, and doing Red Cross knit- 
ting. His work is putting Grundy County right in the 
front ranks of patriotic service. 

In one of his circulars to teachers, he says: 

**Every school of the county is asked and urged to 
give a short patriotic program on Friday, February 22; 
this may be given after recess or in the evening, as will 
best meet the approval of your community. Do not take 
much time from the regular school work to prepare this 
program. In addition to a few songs and recitations, I 
would suggest the three following numbers: (a) a talk 
on the results of the Seed Corn Test in your school; (b) 
a talk on War Savings Stamps and Thrift Cards; (you 
ean get printed matter at any postoffice;) (c) two or 
three readings from one of the Red, White and Blue 
series sent free from Washington, D. C., by the Com- 
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mittee on Public Information. Number 5 of this series, 
‘*Conquest and Kultur,’’ will give you the Germans’ 
aims in their own words. Write for it. 

‘Do you realize that Great Britain suffered over 
65,000 casualties in January? Great Britain grows only 
one-third of the food consumed in the kingdom. Her 
army of seven million soldiers, and the Italian army of 
four million soldiers, and the French army of probably 
six million soldiers look to America for food. 

‘*Germany before the war produced four-fifths of all 
the food consumed by her people, and on a war basis is 
producing enough food for many more years of war- 
fare. Germany will not be defeated by starvation, or 
by breaking the solidarity of her people. America’s 
part in providing Men, Money and Food, is absolutely 
essential to the winning of this war. 

‘‘Yours for the land of the free and the home of the 
brave, C. H. Root, Co. Supt. of Schools.’’ 


SUCCESSFUL JUNIOR RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 


Splendid results already are apparent from the 
Membership Campaign for the Junior Red Cross, which 
officially took place between Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, but which still is going on throughout the 
eountry. 

Before the campaign comes actually to a close there 
probably will be few of the 360,000 schools in the United 
States that will not have Junior Auxiliaries of the 
American Red Cross, and a large percentage of the 
22,000,000 pupils will be enrolled as members. 

School authorities and teachers everywhere gave the 
most gratifying response to the request for their co- 
operation in organizing school auxiliaries. Perhaps the 
mounting loss of American soldiers in France and on 
transports brought home to them more acutely the im- 
perative need of Red Cross work, for they exerted them- 
selves beyond the expectations of the leaders at national 
headquarters. 

While the campaign was announced with definte lim- 
its as to duration, the work of embracing the whole sys- 
tem of the nation in Red Cross activities could not be 
accomplished in ten days, and for the remainder of this 
school year the remote schools, or the tardy ones, will be 
reached and the goal is nothing less than complete suc- 
cess in every state in the union. 


It is apparent that the school children, even giving 
only a few hours a week to Red Cross work, can turn out 
an enormous amount and variety of war necessities. 
Their work will supplement the output of women work- 
ers and swell the stocks of surgical dressings, knitted 
goods and other supplies to the point where the demand 
from our army and navy, and from the nations fighting 
with us, will be met. 


Inasmuch as the American Red Cross had approxi- 
mately 24,000,000, the addition of the 22,000,000 school 
children will make a grand total of 46,000,000, or almost 
half the population of the country. Of course, both par- 
ents and children are included in the total. However, 
the membership makes the American Red Cross the 
mightiest single organization in the world, of a secular 
nature, and assures relief to people in distress, from 
war or natural disaster, on a scale that dazzles the 
imagination. 

To the $100,000,000 contributed by the American 
people to the Red Cross in the first War Fund Drive in 
June, 1917, the millions raised through the regular 
Christmas membership drive and now through this 
Junior Membership campaign, is to be added the $100,- 
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000,000 which the country will be asked to give in the 
near future. 

Thus before the United States will have finished the 
first eighteen months of its part in the war, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross probably will have received and expended 
$250,000,000! Every penny of it will represent gener- 
osity—money given without expectation or possibility of 
reward, other than the joy of affording relief to little 
children, to old men and women, to all the ages in be- 
tween these two extremes, in a score of foreign countries. 

The real fruits of the Second War Fund Drive this 
spring will be harvested from the intensive cultivation 
of the public mind and heart by the Junior Red Cross 
Auxiliaries. Homes which otherwise would take no in- 
terest in the Red Cross will be enlightened through the 
children who are members of the school auxiliaries. The 
children will take the message to their parents and by 
their exertions set an example of patriotic service. 

Any teacher who has wondered if the extra work in- 
volved in organizing Junior Auxiliaries was worth while 
would be convinced absolutely that it is if he or she could 
make a visit to any Red Cross division headquarters and 
see the products of childish hands being packed in cases 
and addressed to points in France, Italy, Russia, Rou- 
mania, Serbia, Belgium, Armenia, Poland, ete. And if 
the cases could be followed and the application of the 
bandages to wounds, of wearing apparel to freezing bod- 
ies and food purchased with their small membership 
dues to starving peasants, could be observed, all doubts 
of the value of Red Cross work would vanish. In place 
of doubts would come a zealous activity along just the 
lines that now may seem prosaic or futile. 


— 


THE SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


Just before sending in our copy to the printer, we received 
the following announcement from Mr. W. E. White of Greenville, 
who is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Southwestern 
Division: 

‘*The theme of our program is ‘democracy’. Our purpose is 
to get before the teachers the problems that will confront the 
schools in developing the men and women who are to be the lead- 
ers in this nation, which we all believe will be the leading nation 
of all the free nations in the coming era. 

‘*We shall have some of the strongest educators of the state, 
including Felmley, Hollister, Blair, Magill and C, M. Sanford. We 
have engaged Professor McKeever of Kansas University and May- 
nard Daggy, both noted educational lecturers, and are planning 
to have two speakers of national reputation to discuss the war 
situation and the problems arising therefrom. 

‘*We have already arranged for exceptionally good section 
meetings; and have engaged some experts to appear before the 
sections to discuss topics of importance. 

‘*We have several new features under consideration that we 
hope to arrange for, and are planning to keep the Southwestern 
Division in the lead.’’ 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
PEORIA 4 


Friday and Saturday, April 12 and 13, 1918. 


OFFICERS 

William Wallis, Bloomington 
D. F. Nickols, Lincoln 
Susan Wilcox, Springfield 
Secretary Gertrude M. Gregg, Pontiac 
Treasurer H. B. Beecher, Peoria 
NET nc tcevecsenseneesen Chester F. Miller, Normal 

{Ps N. Brown, Peoria 


President 
First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 


Paul Smith, Washington 
John Mehlhop, Havana 


Executive Committee 
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PROGRAM 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
SHRINE TEMPLE 


Fripay, APRIL 12, 9:00 A. M. 
Musie—High School Orchestra 
EE EE ee 
Ns daca ck iiedide cid san ene ch dei F. Lewis Starbuck 
Pastor Howett St. Christian Church 
Boys Glee Club Peoria High School 
Sens Ns ivkus ce dawnaWw een eadecin ene seal A. W. E. Beasley 
Supt. City Schools, Peoria. 
W. P. Morgan 
Pres. State Normal School, Macomb. 
Address—Applications of Child Labor Law R. S. Jones 
Chief Inspector of Illinois Division of Factory Inspection. 
Fripay, 1:15 P. M. 

PE ED GI. on on oc os cccctsceniecnes Miss Clara Dailey 
Director of Music, Peoria Public Schools. 
Community Singing Irving W. Jones 
Director Civie Music Association, Chicago 
Address—Illinois Centennial Hugh 8. Magill, Jr. 
(The Section Meetings Convene at 3:15) 

Fripay, 7:30 P. M. 

Musie—Community Singing Irving W. Jones, Director 
Address—The Variable and Constant in Education. .John D. Shoop 
Supt. City Schools, Chicago 
PIN. ip aikin ctund eedee iin gosats eden aa wk a’ Gov. Frank O. Lowden 
OSD TNs cdiie eds. camonaiad eweclensebaas Mrs. Carl Block 


SatTurDAY, 9:00 A. M. 
Musie Girls Glee Club 
Manual Training High School 
Address—Conflicting Ideals in Education 
See. Illinois State Teachers Assn. 
Address—Federal and State Aid for Vocational Eduecation.... 
C, A. Prosser, Director, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Business. 
Adjournment. 


R. C. Moore 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
Assembly Hall, School Administration Bldg. 
Fripay, 3:15 P. M. 
Chairman John Calvin Hanna 
Musie 
Topic, Working Out the Plan for Vocational Education—Speakers 
to be announced later. 


RURAL SCHOOL SECTION 


ECE TEETER TET J. A. Hayes, Co. Supt. Peoria Co. 
Music 
‘What the Rural School Can Do to Celebrate the Illinois 
Centennial year’’ W. E. Herbert 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Pontiac, Tl. 
‘*Social Work in the Rural School’’.......... Margaret 8S. Duffy 
Trivoli, Til. 
Music 
‘* Agriculture in the Country Schools’’ 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Lincoln, Il. 
‘*Patriotic Work in the Rural Sehool’’...... Miss Harriet Stener 
Morton, Ill. 
‘«The Value of Country School Education ’’ 
Mossville, Ill. 


E. B. Lukenbill 


Henriette Sturm 


PRIMARY SECTION 
Fripay, 3:15 P. M. 


Chairman 

Music 

Reading 

oo ee ere eer Tree Cora M,. Hamilton 

Western State Normal School, Macomb 
Illustrations from Illinois History Pupils Primary Grades 
Irving School 
Introductory Remarks............-..- Mary L. Robinson, Peoria 
General Discussion Goldie E. Frazer 
Emma J. Donaldson 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION 
Fripay, 3:15 P. M. 
Chairman W. G. Russell, Peoria 
Musie 
Subject for Discussion, ‘‘ Departmental Teaching in the Grammar 
School.’’ Speakers chosen later. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 
A good program is being made. 


THIRD ANNUAL BETTER COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 
APRIL 4-7, 1918 


To Leaders in Community Life and interested Lay Workers: 

Believing the greatest need of the Community just at this time 
both for its own development and for the service it ought to 
render to the state and the nation is team work on the part of 
the various forces, the general theme chosen for the 3rd Annual 
Better Community Conference is ‘‘THE COMMUNITY COOP- 
ERATION NECESSARY TO WIN THE WAR.’’ The weak spot 
in the average community is the overlapping and duplication of 
effort. The purpose of this Conference is to unify and harmonize 
and to stimulate to greater effort the useful agencies already at 
work. The general perspective of the program, subject to slight 
changes, is as follows: 

THURSDAY, APRIL 4 

The entire day and evening will probably be given in coopera- 
tion with State, Health and Welfare agencies to vital health prob- 
lems at home and abroad, and to the presentation of Wm. Chauncy 
Langdon’s Masque ‘‘The Sword of America.’’ 


Fripay, APRIL 5 
9:30 A. M. 


Group Meetings 
Community High Schools. 
Y.M.C.A.—Ministers. 
Editors—Rotarians. 
Health—Recreation. 
Libraries—Community Music. 
Better Farming. 
Womens’ Organizations. 
Young Peoples’ Clubs and Assns. 
Charities, Public and Private. 
2:00 P. M. 
State Council of Defense in full charge of the program. 
4:00 P. M. 
Reception by University Organizations in Woman’s Building. 
7:45 P. M. 
Messages by representatives from Training Camp communities 
and from the Front. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6 
9:30 A. M. 
Community Campaigns: 
Liberty Loans and Saving Stamps. 
Red Cross & Y. M. C. A. 
Recreation-Smileage-Library. 
Illinois Centennial. 
2:00 P. M. 
Activities through Home Improvement Association. 
Farm Bureaus and County Agts. 
Schools in their Readjustment. 
War time Charities. 
Health Agencies. 
4:00 P. M. 
Recreational Hour in Gym. 


7:45 P. M. 
The Civie Side of Community Life. 


SunpAyY, APRIL 7 

9:30 A. M. 
Y.M.C.A., meeting for men. 
Y.W.C.A., meeting for women. 
11:00 Special Community services in the churches and Sunday 

Schools—delegates participating. 

2:00 P. M. 

The Moral and Religious Phases of Community Life. 


4:00 P. M. 
Sacred Concert-organ recital and special numbers. 


7:45 P. M. 
The Basis of Permanent Peace. 
All sessions, except Friday and Sunday forenoon, are general 
and are held in the Auditorium. 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION 


This division meets at Carbondale on April 4, 5 and 6. The 
executive committee has built one of the best programs ever deliv- 
ered at an association meeting. Our space will not permit a com- 
plete reproduction of this program; but its main features are pub- 
lished below. Numerous musical features by the best talent obtain- 
abie are omitted in this publication. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


AUDITORIUM 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 7:30 P. M. 


Rev. J. W. Merrill 
Dr. H. W. Shryock 
I nos acd ceeeeecepanacebinn H. W. Hostettler 
Address—‘‘ The Great War’’ Hon. William Howard Taft 
Fripay, Aprit 5, 8:30 A. M. 
Dr. Wm. B. Owen, Chicago 
Address—‘‘ Following the Line of Least Resistance in Teaching 
Practical Penmanship in Elementary Schools’’...A. N. Palmer 
Author of Palmer’s Method in Penmanship, New York City. 
Address. .‘‘ The Illinois Centennial’’ Hon. Hugh 8. Magill 
Director of Illinois Centennial, Springfield. 


Fripay, Aprit 5, 7:30 P. M. 
Operetta—‘‘ Hiawatha’s Childhood’’ 
Training School, Normal and Orchestra 
Address—‘ Democracy and the War’’ Dr. W. W. Black 
Director of Education, Indiana University. 


SaTurDAY, AprRIL 6, 8:00 A. M. 


Address Hon. F. G. Blair 
RE is: 4e hae en bed owetuereweeaee Hon. Kenesaw M. Landis 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 
THURSDAY, 1:30 P. M. 

CouUNTY SUPERINTENDENT ’S SECTION—SocraTic HALL 
a ee J. W. McKinney, Marion 
Address—‘‘ Things Accomplished through Visitations of County 

Superintendents’’ Otto F. Aken, Murphysboro 
Address—‘‘How to Maintain Professional Standards Under 
Present Conditions’’ G. O. Lewis, Louisville 
Address—‘ What Shall County Superintendents Do to Awaken 
True Patriotism in the Public Schools’’ 


W. O. Brown, Carbondale 
Address—‘‘Some Needed Reforms in School Work 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 1:30 
ELEMENTARY SECTION—AUDITORIUM 
Address—‘‘Legibility, Ease and Endurance in Elementary 
UNS REED 3s wo cwcnsncnencnseesasuaal A. N. Palmer 
PG tat badbkbhne bse nek tea ihendeacnreae Dr. Wm. B. Owen 
pS SPE eUT TTT eT Tee TT eT Ce ee Prof. Osbourne McConathy 
HigH ScHOooL SEcTION-—ALLYN BUILDING AUDITORIUM 
Address. .‘‘Our New Problems in Education’’. .Dr. W. J. Hawkins 
Washington University. 


Address—‘‘ Science in the High School’’ Dr. Wm. W. Black 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS ITEM 


State Superintendent Francis G. Blair has accepted appoint- 
ment as one of the nine research collaborators from Illinois in the 
‘* Interstate Character Education Methods Research.’’ A business- 
man who is called ‘‘The Donor’’ offered last year an award of 
$5000 for the best children’s code of morals, and seventy code 
writers, at least one in each state, were appointed by the state 
superintendents in cooperation with the National Institution for 
Moral Instruction, of the District of Columbia. The result of 
that competition was a set of fifty-two children’s morality codes, 
which will be given out for use in schools and homes, 

The same business man has now placed an award of $20,000 
under the control of the National Institution for Moral Instrue- 
tion, and asked that a research be put through to find out the 
best methods for character education of children in public schools, 
In each state there is being organized a team of nine ‘‘ research 
eollaborators,’’ appointed by a committee of selection, which is 
to study for one year and formulate for the state a complete plan 
for improving the influence of public schools over the character 
of the children. State Superintendent Blair has accepted appoint- 
ment as one of the team of collaborators for Illinois, Invitations 
are being extended to eight other prominent educators in the state. 
The team of collaborators in each state elects its own captain, and 
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the $20,000 award, will go to the state team winning the inter- 
state contest,—$4000 to the captain of the team and $2000 to 
each one of the associate collaborators. 

In Iowa Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, of the University of 
Iowa, is captain of the team; in Washington, State Superintendent 
Mrs. Josephine Preston is the captain. There will be 432 col- 
laborators in total from all the states, and the 48 sets of plans 
for character education in schools will be given out after the 
close of the research, Washington’s Birthday, 1919, for study by 
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attending school at that time the names of the pupils should be 
attached to the picture. 

(b) Make a list of names of former pupils, teachers and di- 
rectors who have since become noted. If possible photographs of 
these persons should be secured and exhibited. 

(ec) Make a collection of old and interesting letters, documents, 
ete. 
(d) Try to secure photographs of the people whose school at- 
tendance dates farthest back, accompanied by tabulated statements 








all school authorities, superintendents and teachers interested. 


FULTON COUNTY SCHOOLS AND THE CENTENNIAL 
County Superintendent M. M. Cook, of Fulton county, has is- 


sued a pamphlet on the celebration of the State Centennial in the 
He urges the teachers to begin preparation 


schools of that county. 


for a county exhibit and for exercises in the schools. 
ago, 2 suggested program of exercises for district celebration in 
It is proposed that the county exhibits 


the schools was sent out. 
should contain the following: 


(a) Collection of photographs showing present and 
If the picture shows the pupils 


school buildings in the district. 


of the facts. 


A letter by the people themselves relating to their 


experiences will be of greatest value. 


Some time 


former 
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HIGH GRADE! LOW GRADE! 


‘<Popovich, what does ‘worry’ mean?’’ 

Popovich grinningly intimates that he 
does not know. 

Sam Beider raises his hand. 

‘‘All right, Beider, tell the class what 
the word ‘worry’ means.’’ 

Beider rises confidently. 

‘‘Worry,’’ says he and stops. After 
some hesitation, ‘‘ Worry means,—well,—’’ 
Then, throwing out both hands to assist in 
making himself clear, he gives the follow- 
ing rather paradoxical definition, ‘‘It 
means, oh, like ‘I should worry’!’’ 

‘Quite right, Beider. That will do,’’ 
says the lieutenant in charge of the class 
of foreign born soldiers who are attempt- 
ing to learn English. Then the lieutenant 
attempts to enlighten his expectant pri- 
vates still further on the subject of the 
word ‘‘worry.’’ 

‘‘For instance,’’ says the lieutenant, 
‘‘my wife does not know how I’m getting 
along in the army; she is afraid I’ll get 
hurt; she worries. Do you understand 
now?’’ All nod assent. The lieutenant 
adds, ‘‘But I should worry,’’ whereat all 
hands grin appreciation. 

Soon after, during the course of the 
lesson Private Poppe shows that he does 
not know the meaning of the word 
** grade.’’ 

**Can anyone,’’ asks the lieutenant, 
‘‘explain what ‘grade’ means?’’ 

The brilliant Beider again raises his 
hand. 

‘* All right, Beider,’’ says the lieutenant 
again, ‘‘tell the class what ‘grade’ 
means.’’ 

**Oh;’’ answers Beider, with another 
explanatory wave of the hand, ‘‘Grude is 


like, well,—oh, ‘highgrade’ cigarettes! ’’ 
Feeling that, perhaps his definition has not 
been complete, he adds, ‘‘also in a school, 
—like first grade, second grade, third 
grade,—’’ 

The lieutenant, feeling that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was not to be compared to Beider 
as a lexicographer, waits until Beider has 
subsided, and then attempts to supplement 
the information already presented. He 
talks and explains and draws diagrams and, 
at last, pushing back his hat and wiping 
the perspiration from his brow, he asks 
the patient Poppe if the meaning of the 
word ‘‘ grade’’ is clear. 

Poppe shakes his head. 

The class then writes original conposi- 
tions and the spelling of the pupils would 
astonish even Chaucer. For instance, when 
Private Rybicki writes ‘‘cheave’’ he 
means ‘‘shave.’’ 

Foree of Circumstances which, let me 
assure you is considerable force, has 
clipped the wings on the cap and shoes of 
Hermes. For the nonce Hermes does not 
flit lightly and gleefully over the state 
gleaning news of teachers and schools. 

The moth hovering too neur the candle 
gets singed wings; the mouse flirting with 
the toasted cheese of a baited trap gets 
caught at last; Hermes news gathering for 
teachers finds himself drafted as a ctem- 
porary teacher and does not claim exemp- 
tion. He has been detailed to teach the 
foreign born soldiers of his company how 
to write English. 

At this point let me say that, since he 
has been performing this extra duty, 
Hermes has been able to appreciate more 
fully some of the difficulties with which a 
teacher must contend. There’s nothing 
like doing someone else’s job to enable one 


‘ 


(e) Interest the pupils and patrons in making a collection of 
relics, the more ancient the better, such as school books, maps, 
charts, copy books, pictures, desks, lamps, candle molds, bullet 
molds, lanterns, spinning wheels, ox yokes, in fact, any article or 
implement connected with the early history of the county. 

(f) Have pupils prepare historical or biographical sketches. 
The best may be sent for the county exhibit. 

(g) Have pupils make maps of Fulton county, showing rail- 
roads, location of towns, principal industries, ete. 

(h) Have pupils make maps of Illinois showing location of 
the different industries of the State. 


to understand that someone’s point of 
view. 
This is an appeal for help. I know that 
I can teach Popovich and Poppe and Beider 
and Rybicki and Ziolkowski and the others 
something about English spelling. They 
may never crowd Booth Tarkington or 
George Ade or Meredith Nicholson or Dick 
Little as writers of English,—but they’ll 
learn something. But if any of you teach- 
ers can send some suggestions showing 
how my young men can learn as much as 
possible in the few months before we leave 
for France, we’ll be deeply thankful. Send 
your suggestion to the ILLINOIS TEACHER, 
Miles Gloriosus. 





THE N. E. A. UNIVERSAL MEMBER- 
SHIP AND DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


All teachers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing proposed reorganization of the N.E.A. 

It is similar to the state organization in 
Tilinois and in a few other states. We give 
only the two important articles. 


BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I—MEMBERSHIP (Proposed Form) 


Section 1. Teachers actively engaged in 
educational work are eligible. to become 
active members of the National Education 
Association of the United States upon the 
payment of the annual dues for the current 
year. 

See. 2. All life members and life diree- 
tors shall be denominated active members, 
and shall have all the rights and privileges 
of such members without the payment of the 
annual dues. 

See. 3. The annual dues of active mem- 
bers are two dollars, one of which shall be 
paid into the treasury of the National Edu- 
eation Association and one shall be paid into 
the treasury of the State Education Associa- 
tion or the State Teachers’ Association of 
the state in which the member resides. If 
the annual dues of two dollars are paid to 
the secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation, one dollar shall be sent to the 
secretary of the State Association. if the 
annual dues are paid to the secretary of the 
State Education Association or State Teach- 
ers’ Association, one dollar shall be sent to 


‘the secretary of the National Education As- 


sociation. An active member may discon- 
tinue his membership by giving written no- 
tice to the Secretary before November 1. 
An active member forfeits his membership 
by being two years in arrears. Those who 
have forfeited or discontinued their mem- 
bership may exercise the option of renewing 
the same by paying all arrears and getting 
the publisht Proceedings of the intervening 
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years, or of becoming members on the same 
terms as new members. Active members 
shall be entitled to the publisht Proceedings 
without coupon or other conditions. 

See. 4. The right to vote and to hold 
office in the Association, the Council, or the 
departments is open to all active members 
whose dues are paid. 

Sec. 5. Persons, other than teachers ac- 
tively engaged in educational work, and edu- 
cational institutions, including schools, school 
boards, library boards, educational publish- 
ers, and such clubs and similar organiza- 
tions as are distinctly educational or have 
educational departments properly organized 
with a definite membership, may become 
associate members by paying a membership 
fee of two dollars. 

Sec. 6. Eminent educators not residing in 
America may be elected, by the Board of 
Directors, corresponding members. The aum- 
ber of corresponding members shall at no 
time exceed fifty. They shall not pay any 
dues, 

See. 7. The names of active and corre- 
sponding members shall be printed in the 
publisht Proceedings, or the Yearbook uf the 
Association, with their respective educational 
titles, offices, and addresses. 


THE 


ARTICLE IV—-THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


The active members of the association 
shall conduct the business of the annual busi- 
ness meeting through a House of Delegates 
composed of members from the separate 
states, territories, and districts, elected by the 
active members in each separate state, terri- 
tory, and district. Each state, territory, and 
district shall elect one member of the House 
of Delegates for every thousand active mem- 
bers of the National Education Association 
or major fraction thereof residing in the 
state, territory, or district. The members of 
the House of Delegates shall be elected at 
the time and place of the meeting of the 
edueation association of the state, territory, 
or district at a meeting called for this pur- 
pose in accordance with rules determined by 
the active members themselves. The term of 
office of the members of the House of Dele- 
gates shall be one year from the date of the 
annual business meeting of the National 
Edueation Association to which they were 
elected as delegates. The president of the 
National Education Association shall be the 
presiding officer and the Secretary of the 
National Education Association shall be the 
secretary of the House of Delegates. The 
House of Delegates shall have the power to 
make its own rules of procedure. 





ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 


Not only were most of the superintendents 
at the Department meeting in Atlantic City, 
but also most of the presidents of normal 
schools, deans of university schools of edu- 
cation and a great many principals of high 
schools. 

Illinois was well represented in all classes 
though not as large a total delegation as Illi- 
nois usually sends. 

Chicago is the place of meeting for next 
vear. It should be the largest of all the 
meetings. 

A strong purpose for patriotic devotion to 
America and to the greatest ideals of democ- 
racy was evident in every word spoken at 
\tlantic City. Responsibility for a much 
more effective school system to provide the 
education demanded for the world-wide in- 
‘luence of American institutions gave a 
marked seriousness to all discussions. 

Universal education for true fellowship 
and for intelligent citizenship will be accom- 
plished. Plans have been put before com- 
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mittees and commissions to be matured. 
These leaders of the greater school will put 
the new needs before the people and secure 
the aid required. 

The Chicago meeting next year will be the 
greatest because at that time these great 
plans will be inaugurated and American edu- 
cation will take its place as the established 
means for making democracy adequate to 
the duties of human government in a world 
controlled every where by free people. 


The new officers of the Department are: 

President—Supt. E, C. Hartwell, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

First Vice President—Acting Supt. D. A. 
Corson, Newark, N. J. 

Second Vice President—Supt. J. R. Mor- 
gan, Trinidad, Colo. 

Secretary—Asst. Supt. Marie Gugle, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

A COMMISSION OF COOPERATION 


The president of the N.E.A. Mary C. C. 
Bradford realizing the many serious prob- 
lems in enlarging the American school sys- 
tem to meet the new requirements made upon 
it has appointed a very strong commission 
of cooperation. This commission consists of 
G. D. Strayer and W. C. Bagley of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; Ellwood P. 
Cubberly, of Leland Stanford Jr., Univer- 
sity; David Felmley, of Lllinois State Nor- 
mal University; Lotus D. Coffman of the 
University of Minnesota; and President 
Harry Pratt Judson of the University of 
Chicago; and President Mary E, Woolley 
of Mt. Holyoke College. 

This commission will cooperate with the 
executive committee of the N.E.A. the mem- 
bers of which are:—Mary C. C. Bradford, 
Robert J. Aley, Carroll G. Pearse, A. 
Matthews, and George B. Cook. 

This commission and committee represent 
the best workers for a greater common school 
in America. The representation is inclusive 
of all stages and departments of the work 
of education, for most of the members have 
advanced step by step as teachers and di- 
rectors to positions of universally accepted 
leadership in educational progress. The 
plans of this commission will receive hearty 
cooperation from all teachers and school offi- 
cers. It has a great work to do. It requires 
and deserves support even to personal sacri- 
fices from all to the end that our schools 
may be made adequate to the new duties the 
greater education requires of them. 





PRESENT ADMINISTRATION OF THE SMITH- 
HUGHES ACT NOT LIKED BY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 

In the resolutions adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence a clear demand is 
made that Federal aid granted to the states 
for education not above high school grade 
shall be awarded and administered through 
the regular school boards. The resolution 
is opposed to any sort of dual system by 
which vocational education is set apart for 
a labor class of citizens. It is opposed to 
the present administration of the Smith- 
Hughes Act which is placed in a separate 
Federal.Board and requires a separate State 
Commission to control vocational education. 
The resolution embodies the only sound pol- 
icy for Federal aid to American education. 
The National Bureau of Education and the 
State Departments of Education should ad- 
minister all Federal aid granted for schools 
not beyond high school grade. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STARTING A PIG 
CLUB 

Perhaps the ideal clubs consist of boys 

and girls in the open country, comprising a 

local community, or school district, but the 


work may be undertaken in small villages or 
within the environs of a city. 

Germany produces annually 4,000,000 
pounds of pork within the corporate limits 
of: her cities. In many cases in this country 
there are no laws against keeping live stock 
in such localities; only a sentiment against 
it. If the matter'is brought to the atten- 
tion of the civil authorities in the light of 


A Book Worth While— 


Sold on a money-back guarantee 


WORTH WHILE STORIES 
FOR EVERY DAY 


By Lawton B. Evans 


This b iful book 424 pages 
—big tppe, easy to read. 

If you tell stories you need this unusual book—no mat- 
ter how many other story books are available for your 
use. It is the best book of its kind ever published for 
kindergarten and primary grades, provides in one volume 
a story for every day of the school year without repeti- 
tion—a feature embodied in no other story book. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
207 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
(Northwestern agents of Milton Bradley Co.) 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE COUPON 
GENTLEMEN :—For 81.50 enclosed herewith please send 
one copy WORTH WHILE STORIES FOR EVERY DAY 
with tre understanding that if I do not find this book 
satisfactory in every way. | may return it within six 
days from its receipt and you will refund the purchase 
price. 

(Signed) — - 
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1 "Staining Child 


2a competent and ready use of ihe 
Cictionary and fixing the habit of 
consulting it, is 
one of the main 
duties that the | 






Suzzallo, Presi- 
dent of Univer- 
sity of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

When questions arise 
co you suggest that 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

is a universy question onswerer? 
400,099 Vocabulary Torms. 270) Pages. 

|] 6000 fl'ustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geo- 
|} graphical Subjocts. 12,999 Biographical Entries. 
|] The only dictionary with the new di- || 
| vided P32, characterized “A Stroke of | 
! | 








Genius.”” Typ: matter is equivalent to 
that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


Ro4ular and India-Paper Editions. 


|| WRITE for Specimen Pages. Ilustra- || 
|] tions, ctc. FREE to» teachers, a new |! 
|| booklet cntitled the “‘Dog-Day Club.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM So. 
t Springfield, Mass., « U.S. 


a 15 


TEACHERS—GET GOVERNMENT WAR 
JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. War 
necessitates thousands appointments. The po- 
sitions pay from $1200 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. M225, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sam- 
ple examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 
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THE 


patriotic foc? production and conservation, 
permission may be secured. Garbage and 
kitchen waste may thus be conserved. 

Perhaps the old saw ‘‘He kept the pig in 
the parlor, for he’s the gentleman that pays 
the rent’’ will (with modern application) 
again become a reality. 

The individual clubs in districts should 
join together and form a county organiza- 
tion and give the boys and girls a chance to 
become a part of the movement for better 
agriculture and better living. The agencies 
involved in this county organization are: 

1. County Club leaders 

2. County Advisory Committee 

3. Local Leaders 

. Loeal Advisory Committee 

5. Club members 

Following are a few of the agencies to be 
interested in pig clubs: 

1. School authorities. Teachers may be 
leaders or serve on Advisory Committees. It 
should be borne in mind that the schools are 
the existing organizations for educating 
young people, and their machinery should be 
utilized whenever possible. 

2. Ministers. Many rural ministers have 
had experience in working with boys and 
girls, and make excellent leaders. 

3. Breeders. Livestock men will often act 
as local leaders or serve on advisory commit- 
tees. Their cooperation is essential in se- 
curing good pigs for the club members. 

4. Bankers, and Business Men. Bankers 
and business men may act as leaders or serve 
on advisory committees. They are often will- 
ing to loan money to the members who want 
to purchase pigs. Plans for loaning money 
may be obtained from the Junior Extension 
Service. , 

5. County Advisers, Farmers’ Institute 
officers, and others interested in the agricul- 
ture of the county, will be available for ad- 
vice and assistance, and may act as leaders 
or on advisory committees. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE IN THE ORGANIZATION 
OF A PIG CLUB 


Consult your County Club Leader if you 
have one, or your County or City Superin- 
tendent of Schools and County Advisers for 
their suggestions as to methods of organi- 
zation. 

A local leader is the first requirement in 
the organization, providing a sufficient num- 
ber of boys and girls have expressed their 
desire to form a club. The leader must be 
an adult person, who enjoys working with 
boys and girls, and is interested in the Pig 
Club Project. Upon the local leader will 
rest the responsibility of the organization of 
the club, arranging exhibits, ete. Too much 
importance cannot be placed on the proper 
selection of a local leader. 

A local Advisory Committee should be se- 
lected to act as an adviser to the club leader, 
and as sponsors for the club. They also 
assist in arranging for local meetings, ex- 
hibits, festivals, and demonstrations, 

Write to the Junior Extension Service 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, IIl., for lit- 
erature on Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. 

Plan a meeting of parents and boys and 
girls. The services of the State Club Leader 
and Specialists may be secured for some of 
these meetings. Especially is this true where 
a series of meetings can be planned for a 
county. 





THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, NA- 
TIONAL CHILD LABOR COM- 
MITTEE 


In outlining the child welfare legislation 
for the next year, Owen R. Lovejoy, secre- 
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tary of the National Child Labor Committee 
says, ‘‘As standards of child labor legisla- 
tion rise in the different states it becomes 
increasingly evident that further steps for 
the protection of children against exploita- 
tion must be taken in closer cooperation with 
other measures for the welfare of children. 
....The problem of safeguarding the child 
is one which involves consideration of health, 
education, recreation, and general vwell-bal- 
anced training for useful service to the com- 
munity. We believe it is the duty of this 
Committee to seek a closer cooperation than 
has been possible heretofore in developing 
legislation that shall safeguard children in 
all these respects so that legislation may be 
built up as a consistent whole expressed in 
some clear code easily understood by all the 
citizens of any commonwealth. ’’ 

In addition to the Annual Report of the 
National Child Labor Committee the No- 
vember CHILD LABOR BULLETIN con- 
tains a study of Child Labor and Juvenile 
Delinquency in Manhattan by Mabel Brown 
Ellis, the National Child Labor Committee’s 
Special Agent on Juvenile Courts. The ree- 
ords of 1,792 children who passed through 
the Children’s Court in New York in 1916 
were studied by Miss Ellis to find out whether 
there is greater tendency to delinquency 
among employed or unemployed children. 
The popular feeling is that the child who is 
not employed is more likely to get into mis- 
chief than the employed child but Miss Ellis 
found quite the opposite to be the case—that 
working children contributed four times their 
share to the ranks of juvenile delinquency. 
They are also responsible for a larger pro- 
portion of serious offenses than the non- 
working children. ‘‘ Among the recidivists, 
or repeating offenders,’’ says Miss Ellis, 
‘*both the absolute and relative numbers of 
workers are very much in excess of the un- 
employed.’’ In an effort to account for the 
poor showing of the working children ma- 
terial was gathered showing the age, amount 
of schooling, nationality and home conditions 
of these children as compared with unem- 
ployed children. In every case it was found 
that conditions were about the same for the 
two groups—that the working children had 
as much education, as intelligent parents, 
and as good homes as the non-working chil- 
dren. ‘‘It is hard to avoid the conclusion,’’ 
says Miss Ellis, ‘‘that the mere fact of being 
at work, irrespective of occupation, was a 
more potent factor than age or family condi- 
tions in bringing these boys before the Chil- 
dren’s Court.’’ 

In her recommendations Miss Ellis urges 
better enforcement of child labor and com- 
pulsory education laws, the establishment of 
more special schools for the retarded boy 
who is not mentally defective, and vocational 
guidance of children who are of the legal 
age for employment and are mentally and 
physically fit to go to work. 





SERVICE FLAGS 


Thousands of homes in this city are right- 
ly entitled to special honor and special dis- 
tinction because they have contributed men 
—husbands, sons, and brothers—to the mili- 
tary service of the country. It is with a feel- 
ing of respect and admiration one passes a 
house from which a man has gone to join 
the fighting ranks. The service flag in the 
window is a symbol of sacrifice that is noble 
and inspiring. It is at once a challenge of 
and a rebuke to disloyalty. It is an eloquent 
lesson in patriotism. 

The display of the service flag has not be- 
come general. This is a plea to put up the 
service flag. It is the symbol of service and 
the badge of devotion to the national cause. 
—Editorial, Chicago Tribune, Oct. 10. 


{ March 


An Italian having applied for citizenship, 
was being examined in the naturalization 
court. ‘‘ Who is the President of the United 
States?’’ ‘‘Mr. Wils’.’’ ‘*‘Who is the 
Vice-President?’’ ‘‘Mr. Marsh’.’’ ‘‘If the 
President should die, who would then be 
President?’’ ‘‘Mr. Marsh’.’’ ‘‘Could you 
be President?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘ Mister, 
you ’seuse, please. I vera busy worka da 
mine.’ ’—Everybody’s Magazine. 





Thomas B. Reed once went into an un- 
familiar barber shop to be shaved. The 
Negro barber began to try to sell a hair 
tonic. ‘‘Hair purty thin, suh,’’ he said, 
‘*been that way long, suh?’’ ‘‘I was born 
that way,’’ replied Reed. ‘‘ Afterward I en- 
joyed a brief period of hirsute efflorescence, 
but it did not endure.’’ The barber gasped 
and said no more. Later some one told him 
he had shaved the Speaker. ‘‘Speakah!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’ I know dat? I should 
say he was a speakah, sure ‘nuff! ’’ 


ATHLETIC BADGE TESTS 


Realizing the need for a standardized test 
of physical efficiency, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America in 1913 
decided upon athletic badge tests for the 
boys and girls of America which would tend 
toward all round development and which 
might be given uniformly in every state m 
the Union and in rural districts and cities 
alike. A committee of experts on physical 
training from different parts of the country 
was appointed to draw up a series of ath- 
letie events which would be interesting as 
well as effective in establishing fair stand- 
ards of physical efficiency. After much 
eareful thought the following tests for boys 
were adopted: 


First test 
Pull Up (Chinning) 
Standing Broad Jump 
60 Yards Dash 
Second test 
Pull Up (Chinning) 
Standing Broad Jump 
60 Yards Dash 





Third test 
Pull Up (Chinning)............. 9 times 
Rufning High Jump 
eer 28 seconds 


The badges awarded the boys passing the 
tests, it was felt, should be simple and heau- 
tiful; they should not in themselves have 
intrinsic value, but their value should be 
rather in the ideal for which the badge 
stands. The badges of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America were de- 
signed by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie and are of 
bronze. 

Badge Tests for Girls 


The Committee on Athletic Badge Tests 
for Girls appointed by the Playground and 
Reereation Association of America has ad- 
opted the following as standards which every 
normal girl should attain: 

First Test 

All-up Indian Club Race 30 seconds 

or Potato Race 42 seconds 

Basket Ball Goal Throwing 2 goals, 6 trials 

Balancing (bean-bag or book on head) 

SRECHEES C Oe CORN 4SS OR OSS 24 ft., 2 trials 
Second Test 

All-up Indian Club Race 

or Potato Race 39 seconds 

Basket Ball Goal Throwing 3 goals, 6 trials 

Balancing (bean-bag or book on head) 

24 ft., 2 trials 
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The Teachers’ Practice Book 


A book of 100 large double-column, 9x12 inch 
pages of practical and usable school-work plans 
for each school month, September to June, be- 
sides other school enlivening features, such as 
programs for special days and 
occasions, construction work, 
busy work calendars, games, 
school songs with music, lan- 
School guage stories, American author 
studies, etc. 

Plans All monthly plans well illus- 

and trated and directions given for 
working them out successfully 
Practices | in your school. 

This compendium by twenty 
saeges educational authors is equal in 
contents to an ordinary library size v:-lume 
of 400 pages. Bound in heavy paper covers 
mailed for 


The Price, 35 Cents 


Teachers find it the most practical book of 
plans and special helps ever obtainable at such 
low cost. 


Address all orders to 


GEO. Ww. JONES 
Publisher of School Century, Oak Park, Ill. 


Monthly 











Third Test 
Running and Catching........ 20 seconds 
Throwing for Distance 
Basket Ball 42 ft., or Volley Ball 44 ft. 
Volley Ball Serving 3 in 5 trials 
The badges for the girls are also of bronze. 
The Association will send on request 
pamphlets describing these tests in detail. 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 
MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of positions are to be filled at from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. M224, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 





THE COURT OF FINAL APPEAL 


In thousands of American schools WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY is the court of final appeal in 
spelling and pronunciation, in etymology and 
definition. Is not such standardization 
worth while for your school? If you are not 
equipped with this Supreme Authority why 
not suggest to your school board that you 
need it? Pupils should have every oppor- 
tunity to do effective work and win promo- 
tion. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New 

York and Chicago. 

The Belgian Twins, Illustrated by the Au- 
thor. Pages, 199. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 
net. 

The Teaching of Hygiene in the Grades, 
By J. Mace Andress, Head of the Dept. of 
Psychology, Boston Normal School. Cloth. 
Pages, 176. Price, 75 cents, net. 

Speech Defects im School Children and 
How to Treat Them, By Walter Babcock 
Swift, Director of the Kindergarten Speech 
Clinie. Cloth. Pages, 128, Price, 75 cents, 
net. 

The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts, By 
Grace Fulmer, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Cloth. Pages, 232. Price, 
$1.30, net. 
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LET THIS BOOK HELP YOU TEACH 
ee Lecture Charts and Slides, 
——— Stencils and Booklets 


oy Poges 


fees ws Clath covers FOR 


“wgeesrceunee | Teaching Agriculture in Schools 
Simple, Practical, Impressive 


Successiul Teaching of Agriculture Assured. 
Send 10 cts. in postage for samples of booklets. 





Diagram of correlated year studves and cumulative grade 
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Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
| 1225S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 

WIZ a : . 
~~ «& S$ recent city superintendents, 
COLLE/ |CIATE we know school employers and 
their reeds. We also have broad 
acquaintance ?nong teachers. 
Both will rece’ ze personal and 
discriminating ~ervice. Mers. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 


Agricu tural Extension Department 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 














4 > ’ is located in the heart of the 

The Pacific Teachers’ Agency 222) S:iwes,s53 com 

fines its work to that territory, 

Alaska and Hawaii. If you desire to teach in this ein we can help you. — are in need of teachers 
of hd kind to fill vacancies for 1918-19. Send for our latest Year Book, It is free 


F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 


=NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY = 


For the entire West and Alaska. The leading and largest 
Agency. FREE REGISTRATION. Enroll now. Boise, Idaho 


OUR SPECIAL FIELD:} We Can Place You in a Better Position 


Arizona New Mexico 
California North Dakota] Registration Fee $1.00. The Largest and most widely patronized Agency 
Colorado Oklahoma in the West. Booklet “How to Apply, with Laws of Certification,” free to 
Idaho Oregon members. Non-members 50c. 
Kansas South Dakota 


Nebeaks —- Wachingten' | Our Motto—SERVICE. 
. RUFFER, A.M., Mgr. 


EDUGATORS- AGENCY 4.7: SOODARO. Pres. 


Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19 $. LaSalle St., Chicage 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 
Ask for List of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 1918. 


’ 
Alb Teachers’ Agency 
e “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 


offices with one fee. Branch offices— 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


New York: 437 Sth Ave. Denver: Symes Bidg. Spokane: Peyton Bidg. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Asuperior agency for superior 
SCHE E 353 Fifth ave. » New YOKAR people. We register only re- 
CuaRLes W RD, Prop. 


liable candidates. Services 
ESTABLISHED 1855 Chicago Office. ae Se. Wabash Ave. free to school officials 


NORMAN PLASS, Manager 
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ROCKY MTT TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver 









































Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Cuaranteed $ te for our Free Booklet How to Apply 


KF. KR. NICHOLS, Le a) to | ee oo CHICAG Oo, iLL. 





THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 


1. Those who desire a better locality. 
2. Those who want a better salary. 
3. Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. 
Write Manager C. E. White for particulars. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE —_ 
Meyers Arcade, Nicollet at Tenth 


CLARK FORASINGLE FEE-YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 


iT Goceui, frunien fonues  Etteuse 
AGENCY 


ST. PAUL CHATTANOOGA.TENN. SPOKANE WASH. 
28TH YR. 

















EXCHANGE BANK BLDG. TEMPLE Court CnamperOr Commence BLDG. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 








A New Series of Arithmetics 





HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 
BOOK THREE 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON 


These new books vitalize the pupil’s class work and translate 
his arithmetic into terms of everyday life, the home, the shop, the 
store, the playground. 


Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics in subject matter and prob- 
lems are co-ordinated with the activities of the school, with com- 
munity life and with the industries of the country. 


This new three-book series should not be overlooked when 
considering arithmetic texts. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














SERVICE 


FLAGS 


For City or forCounty 
School Offices, 
For High Schools 
and Societies 

@ Hanga Service Flag in your 


office recording in stars the teach- 
ers and students in the Service. 








@ Wool Bunting Flags are ex- 
pensive but we can furnish them 
in all sizes. 

q@ Also a special Bunting Woven 
Cotton Flag— sewed stars and all 
else like wool flags but at a moder- 
ate cost. Will last as long as wool 
flags. For this brand order ‘“‘Ex- 
cell’? Mothproof. All sizes. 

q Silk Flags, Printed Flags and 
Bunting for decorations. Flags of 
our Allies, etc., etc. 


The Illinois Centennial Flag 
All sizes. 


Write us of pour needs and means. 
We will quote reasonable prices. 


Public School Publishing Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 











SANITARY SHADES 








Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; ‘the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 














